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LOTZE'S MONISM. 

T OTZE'S reputation as a sound and cautious thinker 
•*-— ' deservedly stands so high that any attempt to question 
the cogency of his argument is naturally received with sus- 
picion, and needs to be fully and clearly established before 
its conclusions can be accepted. As, however, no true view 
is in the long run strengthened by stifling the objections 
against it, and no false view can in the end be considered 
beneficial to the highest interests of mankind without thereby 
implying a profoundly pessimistic divorce between Truth 
and Goodness, I will venture to set forth my reasons for 
denying the success of Lotze's proof of Monism. And while 
I trust that my criticism will always remain sensible of the 
extent of my obligations to the author criticised, I feel it 
would be useless to try to conceal on that account the extent 
of my divergence from him, and so will commence by stating 
the propositions which I hope to establish in the course of this 
paper. 

They are as follows : 

I. That Lotze had not on his own principles any ground for 
seeking an tmderlying unity of things. 

II. That his argument in reaching it is unsound, and conflicts 
with his own truer insight. 

III. That, when reached, it throws no light on any of the 
problems it is supposed to explain. 
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IV. That it is not essentially connected with the religious 
conception of a God, nor with Lotze's treatment of that conception. 

V. That even when it is so connected, it does not contribute 
anything of value to religious philosophy. 

I am aware that these propositions do not mince matters, and 
that I shall probably be called on to explain how a thinker of 
Lotze's eminence should have laid himself open to such censure. 
I may therefore fittingly preface my remarks by a theory of 
the way in which such lapses are psychologically explicable. 
The theory I would advance is in brief that the elaborate 
thoroughness and detail of Lotze's discussions occasionally 
avenge themselves on Lotze also, by generating a readiness 
finally to accept the first clue out of the labyrinth which offers 
itself, so that at the end of a chapter full of the subtlest and 
minutest criticism he sometimes consents to adopt views which 
certainly would not have passed muster at the beginning. A 
similar effect produced on the reader, who is loth to believe 
that the display of so much acumen should be followed by 
momentary relapses into untenable positions, relaxes his critical 
attention, and so possibly explains his acquiescence in Lotze's 
conclusions. I have sometimes felt that the process in question 
is well exhibited, e.g., in the chapter on Time in the Metaphysics, 
and that the disproportionate abruptness and the obscurity of 
its conclusion are similarly conditioned by a temporary lapse 
of the critical faculty. 

The fullest statement of the grounds on which Lotze asserts 
the existence of an underlying unity of things is of course to 
be found in the sixth and seventh chapters of the Metaphysics, 
(since the Outlines of the Philosophy of Religion merely accepts 
it as established in the Metaphysics), and though the argument 
is well known, it will not be inappropriate to sketch its course 
in so far as it bears on the present discussion. It will be 
remembered that Lotze is driven to postulate a unity of things 
by the metaphysical difficulties discovered in the conception of 
Causation, taken as the assertion that one thing influences 
another. The impossibility of explaining such transeunt caus- 
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ation compels to the inference that things are not really separate 
and independent, but embraced in a unity which is the medium 
in which they exist, and renders superfluous- any further ques- 
tion as to how change in A passes over to become a change in 
B. Thus by means of this unity, which in the Philosophy of 
Religion is frankly called the Absolute, all transeunt becomes 
immanent action, and is held thereby to have been explained. 
The next step, which it requires careful reading to recognize 
as an advance at all, is to treat this unity as prior to, and more 
real than, the plurality of things it serves to connect. Accord- 
ingly (Met. § 70) it is hypostasized as "the single truly existing 
substance," and it is explained at length how the self -mainte- 
nance of the identical meaning of this Absolute may be 
conceived as producing the world of experience with its regu- 
lar succession of phenomena. The discussion closes with a 
vigorous protest against recognizing " things " as anything more 
than actions of the Absolute upon spiritual beings, which, by 
being centres of experience, are thereby rendered independent 
of the Absolute (§ 97, 98). 

It seems on the face of it that the argument ends in some- 
thing very like self-contradiction, inasmuch as it seems to assert 
that spiritual beings are ipso facto independent of the Absolute, 
after inferring the existence of that Absolute from the fact that 
"things" (in which spiritual beings are presumably included, 
even if they do not constitute the whole class) could not be 
independent. 1 But I hope to show that verbal contradictions 
are not the only nor the most serious flaws to be found in 
Lotze's argument. 

I. It is in the first place by no means clear that a unity of 
things must be specially provided to account for the fact that 
things act on one another. That necessity only exists if the 
problem it is to solve is a valid one, i.e., if the fact of inter- 

1 Lotze generally prefers to use " unabhangig" when proving that there must be 
an all-embracing unity, " selbstandig" when showing that the unity cannot embrace 
the conscious centres of experience. But he sometimes, as e.g. in Outlines of Phi- 
losophy of Religion, § 18, uses selbstandig also in the first case, so that the verbal 
conflict is complete. The English translation partly conceals the point by rendering 
selbstandig by " self-dependent " in § 98 and by " independent " in § 69. 
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action really requires explanation. If it does not, there is no 
basis for any further argument. And it may be plausibly 
contended that it does not. 

For interaction is essential to the existence of the world in 
a more fundamental manner even than Lotze suggests. It is 
the condition of there being a world at all. Without it there 
could be no things, no plurality, and hence no assemblage of 
things, no world. For each of the possible constituents of a 
world, holding no sort of communication with any other, would 
remain shut up in itself. It is easy to illustrate this by show- 
ing that in every case in which we predicate the coexistence 
of several things, we imply that they directly or indirectly act 
on one another. E.g., in the case of the gravitation of all the 
bodies in the universe, the interaction is direct ; in the case, e.g., 
of Hamlet and the Chimera it takes place through the medium 
of a mind which connects them. But interaction in some way 
there must be, if coexistence is to be recognized. We may 
therefore confidently affirm that without interaction there is 
no coexistence, and without coexistence there is no world. The 
existence of interaction is just as primary a fact as the existence 
of the world itself, and the assertion that things act on one 
another is an ' analytical ' proposition, which merely expands 
what was already asserted in saying ' there is a world.' 

But is this latter proposition one which requires explanation ? 
Have we not learnt from Lotze himself 1 that it is an improper 
question to ask why there should be a world at all, since the 
given existence of the world is the basis and presupposition of 
all our questionings? That has always seemed to me one of 
the most lucid and valuable of Lotze's contributions to phi- 
losophy, and if it is an error to attempt to derive the existence 
of the world, it must be equally mistaken to derive the inter- 
action of the world's elements. For coexistence and interaction 
have been shown to be equivalent. 

There is not, then, on Lotze's principles any need to recog- 
nize any unity of things other than that which consists of their 
actual interactions. Having given a plurality of interacting 

1 E.g., Met. §§ 5 and n, Trans, pp. 36, 46. 
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things, our thought may distinguish a unity implied in this, 
viz., the possibility of their interaction. That does not assert 
more than that when a thing is actual it must be conceived as 
also possible, and here we are forbidden to pry into the ques- 
tions how either the actuality or the possibility come about. 
And so far from unity in this sense being a royal road to 
Monism, it is the common ground which Monism shares with 
Pluralism ; nay, it is the very fact which, by constituting plu- 
rality, renders possible the metaphysical doctrine that plurality 
is ultimate. 

Similar conclusions may be extracted from Lotze's theory of 
substantiality. He tells us (§ 37, Trans, p. 100) that the notion 
of a kernel of substance is a useless superstition, that "it is 
not in virtue of a substance contained in them that things are, 
they are when they are able to produce an appearance of there 
being a substance in them." Presumably that declaration is 
applicable also to "the single truly existing substance " {Trans. 
§ 70, p. 167), and we ought then to say 'it is not in virtue of a 
single substance underlying them that things are ; they are 
when they are able to produce the appearance of there being 
such a substance.' In other words, we have no right to infer 
that there is a substantial One underlying the interactions of 
the Many. The unity which is involved as a conceptual possi- 
bility in the actual plurality is a unity in the Many and of the 
Many, and must not be hypostasized into anything transcendent 
or more truly existent. If it is, the problem of the relations, 
of the One and the Many becomes insoluble, simply because 
by calling it existent we are compelled to construe its existence 
as analogous to that of the Many, which it cannot be if its 
function is to be that of uniting the Many. 

It appears, then, that Lotze sets out to find a unity which, on 
his own showing, he did not need to find, and finds it in a way 
which conflicts with his own doctrine of the self-evidence of 
the world's existence and with his own view of substantiality. 

II. In tracing the further development of Lotze's concep- 
tion of the Unity of Things, the point of capital importance is 
the process whereby the unity becomes hypostasized into a real 
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existence superior to the plurality which it unites. To explain 
interaction there is only needed a unity in the Many, not a One 
creating and embracing the Many, a union, not a unit. And, 
as we have seen, that union does not need explanation. Lotze, 
however, having failed to see that in its general and abstract 
form the possibility of causation needs not to be deduced, has 
to reject transeunt action as inexplicable and to try to substi- 
tute immanent action in its place. We are accordingly told 
that the interactions of things become intelligible when 
regarded as the ways in which the Absolute changes its 
states. The question as to why it is a more intelligible con- 
ception that a being should change its own states rather than 
those of another is not raised in this connection. We are 
merely told that de facto we do not " scruple about accepting 
it as a given fact " (§ 68, Trans, p. 164). Yet in § 46 Lotze 
had clearly seen that while we treat " this immanent operation, 
which develops state out of state within one and the same es- 
sential being as a matter of fact calling for no further effort of 
thought," "this operation in its turn remains completely incom- 
prehensible in respect of the manner in which it comes about." 
"We acquiesce in the notion of immanent operation, not as 
though we had any insight into its genesis, but because we feel 
no hindrance to recognizing it without question as a given fact." 
Does not this pretty decisively admit that the superior intelli- 
gibility of immanent as compared with transeunt action is not 
logical but psychological, due to the familiarity with it which 
we seem to find in our own inner experience ? 

But is it permissible to argue that because immanent action 
passes unchallenged in our own case it would therefore do so 
likewise in the case of the Absolute ? 

Perhaps we shall be able to decide this when we have 
analysed the reasons why it seems natural to us that one 
state of consciousness should be followed by another. Let 
us ask then why we should change. That question may be 
taken in two senses, according as the stress is laid on the "we" 
or on the " change." In the first case the question will refer 
to the preservation of identity in immanent change, and can 
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be answered only by an appeal to inner experience. That Ai, 
Az, A 3 are all states of A is in our own case based on our 
feeling of our continuity and identity. We can change, because 
we are conscious beings with a feeling of our identity. But in 
so far as we have here the ground for our easy acceptance of 
the conception of immanent action, it is evidently inapplicable 
to the Absolute. We can neither feel the Absolute's continuity 
like our own, nor even infer it like other people's on the analogy 
of our own. For if the Absolute can be conceived as conscious 
at all, its consciousness would differ radically from ours in that 
it would be all-embracing, not merely in the sense of having repre- 
sentations of all things within it, but in the sense of actually being 
and feeling the inner and unique continuity of each thing. 

If, secondly, we ask why we change, instead of remaining as 
we are, our common reason seems unhesitatingly to answer, 
either because we are stimulated from without, or because our 
psychical condition is disequilibrated, is one of unsatisfied 
desire, so that we long to change it. In neither case do we 
consider ourselves subject to unprovoked and capricious 
changes. In the first case, immanent change in ourselves 
distinctly presupposes transeunt action upon us from without 
and consists only of our self-maintenance against such action. 
In the second case there is presupposed a defect of nature 
which puts a good we desire beyond our reach. But in the 
Absolute immanent change can be explained in neither of these 
two ways. There is nothing outside it to stimulate it to self- 
maintenance. And we cannot rashly ascribe to an Absolute 
which is to have any religious value an essential want or defect 
in its nature. The very considerations, therefore, that render 
immanent action intelligible in our own case are utterly unthink- 
able in that of the Absolute ; the very reasons which render it 
natural that we should change render it very unreasonable that 
the Absolute should. If it does change, both the fact and the 
manner of that change must remain wholly inexplicable facts. 
And if transeunt action be a mystery, immanent action in the 
Absolute is not only as great a mystery, but, in addition, comes 
very near to being an absurdity. 
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Taking next the argument from commensurability (Met. § 69), 
I cannot see either that it validly leads to any conclusion at all, 
or to the conclusion Lotze desires. It argues from the fact 
that all things are comparable or commensurable to a ground of 
this commensurability. If all things had been quite incom- 
mensurable, like, e.g., sweet and red, there would have been no 
principle of connection between them. There would have been 
no reason to expect the consequence F from the relation of two 
incommensurables A and B, rather than any other. For that 
relation would have been the same as that of A to M or B to 
N or M to N. Hence there would be no reason for any definite 
connection whatever. Commensurability, therefore, being a 
fact, its origin from a single root in the permanent immanence 
of the elements of the world in one being is rendered 
probable. 

Now I cannot see the cogency of this argument. Its very 
statement seems defective, and involves an ' undistributed 
middle ' in arguing from the common incommensurability of 
the relation of A to B and of M to N to their identity, in spite 
of the fact that incommensurables may be very various. And 
even if we overlooked this, the logical inference from the sup- 
position that every pair of the world's elements stood in the 
same relation would seem to be not to a world of a chaotic and 
infinite variety, but to one of eternal monotony, in which what- 
ever combination of elements was tried the same consequence 
always ensued ! 

Nor, looking at the matter more broadly, can I see that com- 
mensurability proves anything. In a very general sense it 
must, of course, be granted ; for if the elements of a proposed 
universe had turned out to be absolutely incommensurable, no 
world could have resulted. There cannot, therefore, be any 
things strictly incommensurable in the world, — even red, sweet, 
and loud are comparable at least as sensations, — and it is mere 
tautology to say that the elements forming a world must have 
been commensurable to form a world. Nor does this carry us 
beyond the possibility of interaction which we saw was im- 
plied in actual plurality. 
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Moreover, it would seem that by arguing from the existence 
of commensurability to a source of commensurability Lotze 
rendered his argument obnoxious to an objection which he 
elsewhere admits to be valid. The course of his argument here 
runs parallel to that of the old teleological argument, which 
has been so successfully challenged by Darwinism. The teleo- 
logical argument in biology proceeded from the given existence 
of adaptation in structure to an intelligent source of that adap- 
tation — i.e., it argued from an adaptation to an adapter. But 
Darwinism seemed to show that the same result might occur 
without supposing any original and preexistent fitness of struc- 
ture, merely by the survival of better adapted structures. 
And as against this objection Lotze admits that the old teleol- 
ogy loses its demonstrative force : he admits {Phil, of Religion, 
§ 1 1 s. f.) that the completely automatic origin even of the 
most perfectly adapted system is not impossible, but only 
improbable, and that it is not unthinkable (loc. cit. § 12 s. f.) 
that an original Chaos should develop itself into purposively 
ordered nature. 

But if so, a logical extension of the same argument would 
seem to be fatal to Lotze's position here. Why should not the 
initial commensurability of the elements of the world itself have 
arisen by a process of natural selection similar to that which 
has guided its subsequent development ? Given the necessary 
conditions, and the argument seems to work equally well. Just 
as in the biological field it presupposed the possibility of indefi- 
nite variation in all directions, so here in ontology it might, it 
seems, suppose an indefinite multitude of elements of possible 
worlds, some commensurable, the immensely greater number 
not. If so, it would be possible to conceive the world as con- 
stituting itself out of a fortuitous concourse of the atoms which 
happened to be congruous or commensurable, while those which 
were not would simply stay out, and appear in the actual results 
as little as the countless variations which did not survive. In 
both cases the essence of the argument would be the same, 
and consist in destroying the unique peculiarity of the actual 
result by regarding it as one out of an indefinite number of 
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possible results. Against the atheism thus implicit in the 
Darwinian method Lotze's argument seems to afford no 
adequate protection. He cannot show that the inference he 
draws to an underlying unity of the world is the only one 
conceivable. The supposed origin of a commensurable world 
out of an indefinite number of commensurable and incommen- 
surable elements is thinkable. 

Whether, to be sure, it is also tenable is another question, 
which, personally, I would answer by a strenuous negative. For 
if the immense majority of things were really incommensur- 
able with us and our world, they would be unknowable. Hence 
we could have no positive ground for affirming their existence. 
And we have no right to affirm unknowables merely for the 
sake of discrediting the known. Hence this bare possibility 
could not, to my mind, be actually propounded as an explana- 
tion of the order of nature, nor held to detract from the 
purposiveness we actually find there. But this protest does not 
help Lotze ; the bare possibility of thinking such a process is 
enough to set aside his contention that his own solution is alone 
conceivable. 1 

Altogether, then, it would seem as if "not proven" was the 
most lenient verdict that could be passed on Lotze's derivation 
of the Unity of Things. 

III. But what shall we say of the metaphysical value of 
this conception in the explanation of things? 

(i) It has already been shown that it does nothing to solve 
the problem of Causation and to relieve the difficulty Lotze 
discovers in the action of things on one another. 

(2) Does it explain, then, the orderly succession of events ? 
Lotze labors hard to show this. He regards the changes of 
the world as being so ordered by the Absolute as to preserve 
at each moment the unchanging self-identity of the Absolute, 
the equation M = M, and to give " a new identical expression 
of the same meaning," in a harmony which is " not preestab- 
lished, but which at each moment reproduces itself through the 
power of the one existence." This hypothetical meaning of 

1 Cf. Microc. II, p. 598. 
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the Absolute has to explain all the peculiarities about the suc- 
cession of events which Lotze finds in the world and all those 
he wishes to find. Nor, obviously, is it possible to gainsay 
him so long as that meaning is admitted to be inscrutable. 
But for all that I would contend that the introduction of the 
Absolute had made events not easier to understand but harder. 
At first indeed it might seem, as Lotze argues (Met. § 72), that 
when one thing in the world changes, the rest must maintain 
the identical meaning of the world by counterbalancing changes. 
But what if we raise the question why anything should change 
at all ? 

(3) It will appear, I think, that no rational case is made out 
for the existence of change at all. The conception of the 
Absolute in itself contains no suggestion of change. The 
only thing we know about it, viz., the unchanging identity of 
the meaning it preserves in the world, distinctly suggests an 
equal immutability for the expression of that meaning. Thus 
the fact of change has to be accepted as empirically character- 
istic of the Absolute, but it is rendered more unintelligible by 
the assertion that all the changing aspects of things always 
mean one and the same thing. 

(4) The belief that the world has a meaning, that the riddle 
of life has an answer, has always been the common inspiration 
of religious, philosophic, and scientific minds. To be disabused 
of it would plunge us into the deepest abyss of negation where 
scepticism fraternizes with pessimism. Hence it is reassuring 
to hear Lotze speaking so emphatically of the meaning of the 
universe as the supreme law which determines the succession 
of events. It is not until one attempts to work out the con- 
ception in connection with his Absolute, that one is regretfully 
forced to the conclusion that the meaning of the universe is 
really unmeaning. 

Lotze tells us that the meaning of the Absolute has to be 
maintained against the changes set up, we know not how, in 
its parts. That is the reason why B follows on A in orderly 
succession. But how can any action of the parts of the whole 
conceivably imperil the identical meaning of the whole ? They 
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have not a irov gtS) outside the universe whence they could 
affect its meaning or value. And if it could be in any way 
jeopardized, why should not any means be as competent to 
reestablish the equation M = Mas any other ? Why should 
not CorZor Y follow as effectively on A as B ? Where there 
is absolute choice of means, unvarying order becomes inexpli- 
cable. One would expect rather an agreeably various or 
sportively miraculous succession of events. Thus the intro- 
duction of an Absolute, on which no laws are binding, because 
it makes them all, really leaves the order of the world at the 
mercy of a principle which forever threatens to reduce it to 
Chaos. 

Nay, more ; neither the existences nor the changes of the 
world can have any meaning if they are absolutely dependent 
on the Absolute, and are merely instruments in the expression 
of its ' identical meaning.' That meaning may be expressed by 
one thing as well as by another, it may be preserved by one 
variation as surely as by another. Thus both events and exis- 
tences lose all special significance or relation to the supposed 
meaning. The same holds true of the past of the world with 
respect to its subsequent course. The caprice of the Absolute 
cannot be controlled even by its own past. 

(5) The foregoing will have shown, I hope, that Lotze was 
not very successful in avoiding the besetting sin of Monism, 
viz., that of reducing the Many to mere phantoms, whose 
existence is otiose and impotent. But a disregard of the prac- 
tical absurdities that might result from too rigid a theory was 
not one of Lotze's weaknesses, and so when we come to the 
last sections of his ontology we find him saving the significance 
of the Many by a volte-face which may be considered more cred-. 
itable to his heart than to his head. He recognizes that beings 
which are merely immanent in the Absolute have no raison 
d 'itre, and so denies the existence of things. Spiritual beings, 
on the other hand, in virtue of their consciousness, detach 
themselves from and step out of the Absolute ; they stand as 
it were on their own feet and become independent members of 
the cosmos. I heartily agree; but I am at a loss how to 
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reconcile this with the previous course of his argument. What 
use was there in emphasizing the one ground of all existence, if 
finally everybody that is anybody is to escape and ' detach ' 
himself from the underlying unity of the Absolute ? Doubtless 
Lotze's doctrine is here completely in accord with the facts, 
doubtless it is true> as Professor Andrew Seth says, that a 
spiritual being preserves its own centre even in its dealings 
with the Deity ; no doubt also Lotze's own doctrine required 
such quasi-independent spirits to provoke Providence by the 
freaks of their free will and to generate the necessary friction 
in order to make the Absolute's maintenance of its identical 
meaning something more than child's play ; but how is the 
incomprehensible feat accomplished ? 

The points mentioned should, I believe, suffice to prove my 
contention that the Absolute is not a principle of explanation 
that has any scientific or philosophic value. It resolves no 
difficulties, it aggravates many, it creates some of an utterly 
insoluble character. And by undoing his own work in the case 
of conscious beings and insisting on detaching them from his 
Absolute, Lotze himself may be considered to have afforded 
practical confirmation of this view. 

IV. It remains to discuss the identification of the Unity of 
Things with the Deity. In the Outlines of the Philosophy of 
Religion Lotze accepts the Unity of Things which renders inter- 
action possible as the basis of the conception of God, thereby 
making his metaphysical argument his means of proving the 
existence of God. One might have expected him therefore to 
go on to develop the consequences of this conception and to 
show how they agreed with the religious notions on the subject. 
This is not, however, what Lotze actually does. He makes no 
attempt to show that the Unity of Things, as discovered by 
metaphysics, must be susceptible of the religious predicates, 
must be conceived as personal, holy, just, and wise, nor that 
these attributes may be inferred from the manner in which the 
Absolute unites the universe. Instead of this, he contents him- 
self with entitling his second chapter ' Further Determinations 
of the Absolute,' and then goes on to prove that God cannot 
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rightly be conceived as other than spiritual and personal. Now 
against the contents of this chapter I have not a word to say ; 
his argument in it seems to me most admirable and cogent. 
What I do wish to protest against is the way in which he shifts 
his ground, is the iierdfiao-K et? dXXo yevos which his method 
at this point involves. For instead of developing a metaphys- 
ical conception, he here passes over to a criticism of popular 
conceptions of and objections to the nature of the Deity, and 
these are in every case disposed of by arguments which have 
nothing to do with the Absolute's function of unifying the 
world. Thus the spirituality of God is proved by showing that 
materialism is inadequate and dualism sterile ; His personality, 
by showing that while no analogy in our experience justifies 
conceptions like those of an unconscious reason or impersonal 
spirit, our own personality is so imperfect that perfect person- 
ality is capable of forming an ideal which can be attributed to 
the Deity. But what has all this to do with the Unity of Things ? 
Such arguments are quite independent of his metaphysical 
monism, and are not brought into any logical connection with 
it merely by calling the Unity of Things God. 

I would contend, then, that just as the hypostasization of the 
Unity of Things was unnecessary in the Metaphysics, so its deifi- 
cation is unnecessary in the Philosophy of Religion. Not even 
for monotheistic religions is there any necessary transition 
from the assertion of one Absolute to that of one God. For 
the unity of the Godhead in monotheism is primarily directed 
against polytheism, and intended to safeguard the unity of 
plan and operation in the Divine governance of the world ; it 
cannot be equated with the unity of the Absolute, unless the 
conceptions of plan and guidance are applicable to the latter. 
But this is just what we have seen they are not : the Absolute 
could have no plan and could guide nothing ; its unity therefore 
has no religious value. 

The reason, then, for this hiatus in Lotze's argumentation is 
simply this, that an Absolute is not a God and that none of 
the Divine attributes can be extracted from it; hence Lotze 
must perforce derive them from considerations of a different kind. 
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V. In the sequel, moreover, this derivation of the Deity 
from the metaphysical unity of things is for the most part 
ignored, and the interesting discussions in which Lotze eluci- 
dates the nature of the fundamental religious conceptions 
presuppose nothing but the traditional conceptions and histor- 
ically given problems of religious philosophy. Throughout the 
whole of this most valuable part of Lotze's book (§§21-70) I 
cannot find that he expresses any opinion rendered logically 
necessary by his doctrine of the Absolute, while there seem to 
be several, e.g., the defence of Free Will, which accord with it 
but badly. As already stated, Lotze cannot dispense with this 
conception in order to uphold the conception of a Divine gov- 
ernance, which reestablishes the 'identical meaning' of the 
world against the disturbances due to free actions. And it is 
in this way that he explains the fact that the world exhibits a 
succession of phases, all of which, we are required to believe, 
mean one and the same thing. But the reflection is obvious 
that these ' free ' actions also are included in the Absolute, and 
that their existence is one of its given characteristics. Meta- 
physically, therefore, we have to say that the Absolute is subject 
to these uncaused perturbations, which exhibit its internal 
instability. It is this inner instability which is the ultimate 
ground for change, and the question which in the Metaphysics 
(§ 83) Lotze tried so hard to put aside, viz., as to the reason 
why the Absolute is in motion, returns with renewed force. 
Lotze had there contended that the motion must be accepted 
as a fact and its direction likewise. But can the kind of motion 
be similarly accepted ? We may not in ordinary life require 
an explanation when we see a man walking in the usual fashion, 
but when we see him staggering along as though about to fall 
and only just preserving his equilibrium, we think that such a 
mode of progression requires an explanation, and probably put 
it down to alcohol. Yet this somewhat undignified simile, si 
parva licet componere magnis, exactly expresses the character- 
istic motion of the Absolute according to Lotze. The world 
is ever recovering the equilibrium which is constantly endan- 
gered ; it maintains itself in a constant struggle against the 
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consequences of its own inner instability. And what we call 
Evil is merely one of the incidents of the struggle. If then it 
were true that the motion of the world required no explanation, 
it would be equally true that the evil of the world required 
none. But this is not only a conclusion monstrous in itself, 
but one by no means accepted by Lotze. He admits that the 
problem of Evil is a real one, and only regrets the failure of 
all the solutions proffered. But of this more anon. At present 
I content myself with noting that though the admission of Free 
Will affords a logical ground for the conception of a Divine 
guidance and providence, it rearouses scruples about the 
Absolute which had only with difficulty been quieted. 

It is not until we come to § 7 1 that the Unity of Things 
intervenes again in Lotze' s discussion, and then it intervenes 
with disastrous effect. For it is appealed to only to refute the 
attempt to account for the existence of Evil by the limitations 
of the divine activity by the original nature of the world's con- 
stituents. But, Lotze remarks, if so, it would be necessary to 
assume a second superior deity in order to account for the 
action of the first upon such a world. And if we admit that 
the Deity is to be identified with the unity which makes inter- 
action possible, it must be admitted that his objection is quite 
sound. But with this rejection of a Deity who can have an 
intelligent purpose, and a need to guide the course of the world 
just because he is not unlimited in the choice of his means, 
vanishes the last hope of solving the problem of Evil. 

The magnitude of that problem and the futility of all the 
solutions he mentions is quite frankly confessed by Lotze both 
in Philosophy of Religion (§§ 70—74) and in the Microcosm ( Trans. 
II, pp. 716 ff.). He admits that pessimistic inferences might 
quite well be drawn from this failure of philosophy, and does 
not believe that pessimism can theoretically be refuted. But 
pessimism is merely a cheap and easy way of getting rid of 
the problem, and he himself prefers to cling to the belief in a 
solution he cannot see, and to persevere in a search which is 
nobler and more difficult. Thus in Lotze also knowledge finally 
has to take shelter with faith and to return dejected to the home 
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whence it set out with such sanguine hopes of making clear 
the riddle of existence. Lotze's language is certainly frank 
enough, and if frankness were all that is needed his honest 
declaration of his insolvency might be condoned. But one has 
a right to expect that a philosopher whose arguments lead 
him into such manifest bankruptcy should be prompted thereby 
to reexamine and possibly to revise his premisses ; and this 
Lotze fails to do. The suspicion that the nature of the Abso- 
lute which he has identified with the Deity may have something 
to do with the lamentable failure of his attempts to account for 
Evil never seems to enter his mind. The conclusions of his 
philosophy may be in the most patent conflict with the facts, 
but so much the worse for the facts. We are bidden to have 
faith in the impossible, if necessary, and pessimism is waved 
aside with a sneer as being too easy and obvious. 

Now that a writer ordinarily as sympathetic as Lotze should 
have acquiesced in so flimsy a theodicy shows, I think, the des- 
perate straits to which he was reduced, and seriously detracts 
from the value of his religious philosophy. I am far from 
denying that an element of faith must enter into our ultimate 
convictions about the world ; for whoever admits the reality of 
Evil and the possibility of its elimination thereby declares his 
faith in an ideal which is not yet realized. But surely we have 
a right to demand that our intellect should only be required to 
believe in a solution which it does not see, not in one which it 
sees to be impossible. And the nature of faith is of the latter 
sort on Lotze's theory, as we shall see and as he all but admits. 
It may be meritorious to attempt what is difficult, but it is 
mere folly to attempt the impossible. Very few, therefore, 
whether pessimists or otherwise, are likely to be attracted by 
Lotze's ' faith.' And his sneer at pessimism is a little ungen- 
erous. Pessimism may be cheap and easy and obvious intellect- 
ually. That is an excellent reason for meeting it with the 
strongest, most comprehensible and obvious arguments we can, 
— to prevent simpler minds from falling into it. But pessimism 
is assuredly not a cheap and easy view to hold emotionally. 
The burden of most lives is so heavy that none can desire to 
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crush themselves down utterly by dwelling on the futility and 
worthlessness of it all. No one, therefore, is willingly a 
pessimist : every one would fain believe in a more inspiriting 
view. But all the encouragement Lotze gives is that pessimism 
is theoretically tenable and any other view is extremely difficult ! 

Yet he is quite right ; that is all the encouragement he is 
able to give. He cannot account for the existence of Evil ; he 
cannot deny that it conflicts utterly with his conception of God. 
For he has from the very first scorned the common philosophic 
device of calling God a power which has no moral attributes or 
preferences. His God is intended to be theistic and not a 
mere cloak for pantheism. Yet by identifying God with the 
Absolute he inevitably opens the way for this very kind of 
pantheism. Once equate God with the totality of existence, 
and no one can understand how there can be in the All an ele- 
ment which is alien to the All. All the phases of existence, 
therefore, are alike characteristic of the All. God is evil as well 
as good, or better still, non-moral and indifferent, manifesting 
himself in all things alike. But this conception, to which its 
premisses irresistibly drive Lotze's argument, is certainly 
neither the God of what is commonly understood as religion, 
nor can it do the work of one. It is as impotent as a practical 
power as it was sterile as a theoretical principle. Its sole 
value would seem to have been to have drawn attention to 
certain incompatibilities and inconsistencies in the existing 
conception of the Deity. 

And the importance of that service should not be lightly 
disparaged. If Lotze's careful, candid, and yet sympathetic 
examination failed to clear away the incompatibilities alluded 
to, we may be sure that others will not succeed, and that it is 
time to consider whether the requirements both of religion and 
of philosophy may not be better met by a different conception 
of the Deity. We must not be tempted by the ease with which 
an (unmeaning) Absolute is arrived at to accept it in lieu of 
the more difficult demonstration of a real God. And I believe 
that a clearer conception of the Deity, more clearly differenti- 
ated from the All of things, could not fail also to be of the 
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greatest practical value. At present the conception of the Deity 
is not clearly denned ; it melts away into mist at various points ; 
it requires a certain ' atmosphere ' to be perceived. But a God 
who requires an ' atmosphere ' has to be kept at a certain dis- 
tance by his worshippers, and so is conducive neither to intimacy 
of communion nor to robustness of faith. This, however, is a 
line of thought I must leave to theologians to work out. 

The general philosophical conclusion which I would draw 
from Lotze's lack of success in defining the conception of God 
is that of the futility of the a priori proofs of God's existence. 
Their common weakness lies in their being far too abstract and 
consequently applicable to the conception of a universe as such 
and not to our particular world. Thus the ontological proof 
argues that there must be a God from the fact that there 
is a world at all ; the cosmological, from the fact of causation 
taken in the abstract : the physico-theological, even, is made to 
argue quite generally from order to a designer thereof. Lotze's 
proof from interaction is of an exactly similar character. It 
argues generally and abstractly from the existence of inter- 
action to a ground of interaction. It is, in fact, a form of 
the ontological proof, since interaction is the presupposition 
of there being a world at all. 

Now the flaw in all these arguments is the same. They fail 
because they attempt to prove too much. If they hold at all, 
they hold quite generally and are applicable to any sort of a 
world. In any world we could argue from its existence to a 
God, from its change to a First Cause, from its arrangement to 
a designer, from its interaction to a single ground of its possi- 
bility; the argument is in each case quite unaffected by the 
nature of the world about which it is used. It follows that the 
God derived by such an argument must similarly be catholic in 
his applicability and indifferent to the contents of the world. 
The best and the worst of thinkable worlds must alike have 
God for their cause and for the ground of their interaction. 
The inference from the world to God would be equally good, 
therefore, in Heaven and in Hell. The deity, therefore, 
inferred by this mode of argumentation must be essentially 
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indifferent to moral distinctions, and this is the ultimate reason 
why the attempt to ascribe moral attributes to him in the end 
invariably breaks down. In Lotze's case, e.g., the world would 
just as much imply a God whether its interactions were per- 
fectly harmonious or utterly discordant; and God, therefore, 
cannot be conceived as a principle deciding which of these 
thinkable cases is to be realized. 

Now all this is not at all what we wanted the proofs of God's 
existence to do. We did not want a proof which held good in 
all thinkable universes, but one which should hold in our actual 
given world, and give us an assurance that whatever might 
be the case in possible universes, there was in ours a power 
able and willing to direct its course. But this the ' proofs ' 
haughtily declined to do ; they mocked us instead with char- 
acterless deities ' for application to any universe.' Yet there 
is not, at least in the case of the cosmological and physico- 
theological proofs, any reason why they should not be given a 
specific application. On the contrary, a much stronger argu- 
ment can be made for assuming a cause and beginning of its 
motion for our existing order of things than for ' a universe ' 
as such, for interpreting the actual order and development of 
our world by an intelligent purpose than a mere order in the 
abstract. Even the ontological proof, if we adopt Lotze's 
version of its real meaning {Phil, of Religion, § 6), may be 
given a more pointed reference by making it express the con- 
viction that the totality of the True and the Good and the 
Beautiful must be provided with a home in our world. 

Thus the objections to all the proofs may be obviated by mak- 
ing the proofs a posteriori, and basing them, not on the nature 
of existence in the abstract, but on the nature of our empirical 
world. The same might be done also with the argument from 
interaction : it might be claimed that the peculiar nature of the 
interaction of things was such that a single underlying existence 
might be inferred in our case, although in general a unity in 
the Many was alone needed. And indeed Lotze comes very 
near at times to seeing that this was the proper method of 
proving the unity of things, as, e.g., when (Met. § 85, 90) he 
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insists that his Absolute is never actual as an abstract form 
which subsequently receives a content, but always has a per- 
fectly determinate and concrete value. But if so, why did he 
use such perfectly abstract arguments in order to prove its 
existence ? Why did he not derive the Absolute in its con- 
creteness from the concrete facts in which it manifests itself? 
Had he done so, he would have disarmed most of the above 
criticism and would have closed the road to many a misconcep- 
tion and many a difficulty. It would have been needless to 
ask, e.g., why the Absolute should be in motion, for in arriving 
at it we should have had to state the reason not only for the 
motion but also for its amount and direction. Again, it would 
have been superfluous to puzzle ourselves as to how the One 
united the Many ; for it would have been as a definite mode of 
combining the Many that we should have found the One. 

No doubt such methods of discovering first principles are 
less easy, less sweeping, and therefore less attractive ; the 
philosopher moves more smoothly in a cloudland where he can 
manipulate abstractions which seem to assume whatever shape 
he wills. But the philosophic interpretation of the concrete 
experiences of life is far safer and, in the end, more satisfying. 
And whatever the defects of his own practice, it is to Lotze as 
much as to any one that we owe the conviction that even the 
most imposing castles which philosophers have builded in the 
air have had no other source than the experience of the actual 
whence to draw their materials and their inspiration. 

F. C. S. Schiller. 



